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DAY  LINE  STEAMER  NEW  YORK 


HE  HUDSON.  : 

cursion  in  the  world  so  complete  in  beauty,  grandeur 
or  historic  interest,  and  none  so  finely  equipped  ns 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  trip  from  New  York  to  West  Point, 
Newburgh  or  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to 
present  to  the  tourist  not  only  a  continuous  Panorama  of  both 
banks  of  the  river  from  New  York  to  Poughkeepsie,  but  also  to 
include  pictures  of  special  interest  with  descriptive  matter  relat- 
ing the  journey. 

After  receiving  passengers  from  the  Brooklyn-Annex  the 
Steamer  "New  York"  or  "Albany,"  at  8.40,  every  morning  ex- 
cept Sunday,  leaves  Desbrosses  Street  Pier  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
beauty.  As  the  steamer  glides  into  the  stream  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  seen  to  the  south,  a  signal  of  welcome  to  the  greatest 
port  and  most  beautiful  harbor  of  the  globe,  Jersey  City,  with 
her  ocean  piers,  elevators  and  railway  terminal  stations  to  the 
west,  and  Manhattan  with  her  palaces  of  trade  and  commerce 
on  the  east.  The  up-town  landing  at  the  foot  of  Street  is 
reached  9  o'clock,  West  129th  Street  Pier  at  0. 1^,  and  from  this 
point  north  the  lordly  Hudson  is  all  our  own,  as  it  was  to 
Hendrich  Hudson  anil  his  crew  ol  the  Half  Moon  in  1609.  It  is 
surely  worth  something  to  have  such  a  possession  even  for  a 
single  day,  and  much  has  happened  in  these  three  hundred  years 
which  has  added  to  lis  original  value. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York  Sep- 
tember the  3d,  passed  through  the  Narrows,  and  anchored  in  what 
is  now  called  Newark  Bay;  on  the  12th  resumed  his  voyage, 


and,  drifting  with  the  tide,  remained  over  night  on  the  13th 
about  three  miles  above  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island; 
on  the  14th  sailed  through  what  is  now  known  as  Tappan  Zee 
and  Haverstraw  Bay,  entered  the  Highlands  and  anchored  for 
the  night  near  the  present  dock  of  West  Point;  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  beheld  Newburgh  Bay,  reached  the  site  of  Catskill 
on  the  1 6th,  Athens  on  the  17th,  Castleton  and  Albany  on  the 
,8th,  and  then  sent  out  an  exploring  boat  as  far  as  the  Mohawk. 
His  return  voyage  began  September  23d.  He  anchored  again 
in  Newburgh  Bay  the  25th,  and  arrived  at  Stony  Point  October 
1st,  reached  Sandy  Hook  the  4th,  and  then  returned  to  Europe. 

Robert  Fulton  about  two  hundred  years  later,  in  1807,  short- 
ened the  schedule  so  that  he  carried  passengers  from  New  York 
to  West  Point  in  ten  hours,  leaving  New  York  at  6  p.  m.,  and 
arriving  .it  West  Point  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  time  then 
was  just  three  hours  from  West  Point  to  Newburgh.  People 
wondered  that  the  "  Clermont,"  his  great  triumph,  was  able  to 
make  Poughkeepsie  in  17  hours  from  New  York,  and  with  such 
marvelous  accuracy  that  a  time  table  was  issued  so  that  people 
could  t  alculate  the  time  of  arrival. 

For  this  improved  service  the  passage  to  West  Point  was 
only  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  and  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  Poughkeepsie.  Now  the  trip  from  New  York  to  West  Point 
is  one  dollar,  with  three  hours  vist  at  the  post— and  two  hours 
at  Newburgh;  or  immediate  return  from  Poughkeepsie,  for  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Surely  a  memorable  development  of  a 
great  invention.  Reference  might  also  be  made,  in  passing,  to 
the  great  tourist  route  of  Europe,  as  to  steamer  equipment : — 


The  distance  from  Cologne  to  Coblenz  is  60  miles,  the  same 
as  from  New  York  to  Newburgh.  It  takes  the  Rhine  steamers 
from  seven  to  eight  hours  (as  will  be  seen  in  Baedeker's  Guide 
to  that  river)  going  up  the  stream,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  hours  returning  with  the  current,  showing  that  it  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  development  of  a  century  but  also  to  the 
enterprise  of  one  who  will  long  be  remembered,  the  late  Com- 
modore Van  Santvoord,  who,  during  an  active  and  prosperous 
life  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  development  and  advancement  of 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line. 

The  Hudson  has  often  been  styled  "The  Rhine  of  America." 
There  is,  however,  little  of  similarity  and  much  of  contrast. 
The  Rhine  from  Dusseldorf  to  Manheim  is  only  twelve  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  The  Hudson  from  New  York 
to  Poughkeepsie  averages  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  from 
bank  to  bank.  At  Tappan  Zee  the  Hudson  is  ten  times  as  wide 
as  the  Rhine  at  any  point  above  Cologne.  At  Bonn  the  Rhine 
is  barely  one-third  of  a  mile,  whereas  the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw 
Bay  is  over  four  miles  in  width. 

The  mountains  of  the  Rhine  also  lack  the  imposing  character 
of  the  Highlands.  The  far  famed  Drachenfels,  the  Landskron, 
and  the  Stenzleburg  are  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river;  the  Alteberg  eight  hundred,  the  Rosenau  nine  hundred, 
and  the  great  Oelberg  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  entire  group 
of  mountains  at  the  northern  gate  of  the  Highlands  is  from  four- 
teen hundred  and  five  to  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  not  to  speak  of  the  Catskills,  the  Ontioras  of  the 


Indian,  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in  altitude. 

The  Iroquois  called  the  river  the  "Cohatatea."'  TheMahicans 
and  Lenapes  the  "Mahicanituk,"  or  "the  ever-flowing  waters." 
Hudson  styled  it  the  "Manhattes*'  from  the  tribe  at  its  mouth, 
the  French  the  Rio  •/(•  Montaigne.  The  Dutch  named  n  the 
"Mauritius,"  in  161 1,  in  honor  of  Price  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
afterwards  the  Great  River.  It  has  also  been  referred  to  as  the 
"Shatemuck"  in  verse.  It  was  called  "Hudson  River"  not  by 
the  Dutch,  as  generally  stated,  but  by  the  bnglish,  as  Henry 
Hudson  was  an  Englishman,  although  he  sailed  from  a  Dutch 
port,  with  a  Dutch  crew,  and  a  Dutch  vessel.  It  was  also  called 
the  "North  River,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  the 
South  River. 

We  are  hardly  out  of  the  rush  of  the  life  of  the  city  before 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  historic  scenes.  On  the  western  bank, 
Weehawken  with  its  sad  story  of  the  duel  between  Hamilton 
and  Burr.  A  monument  once  marked  the  spot  erected  by  St. 
Andrews  Society  of  New  York  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  rock 
where  Hamilton  fell  early  in  the  morning  of  July  11th,  1804,  but 
4  was  almost  chipped  away  by  relic  hunters,  until  at  last  it  was 
entirely  removed  previous  to  the  completion  ami  opening  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  in  1883.  The  quarrel  between  this  great 
statesman  and  his  malignant  rival  was,  perhaps,  more  personal 
than  political.  It  was  said  that  Hamilton,  in  accordance  with  our 
old-time  code  of  honor,  accepted  the  challenge,  but  fired  into 
the  air,  while  Burr  with  fiendish  cruelty  took  deliberate  revenge. 
Burr  was  never  forgiven  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  from 
that  hour  walked  its  streets  shunned  and  despised.  Hamilton 


wasbunedinTrimtyChurch-v-l  in  the  heart  of  the  city  eso 
mUch.ov,..  and  a  monument  with  a  graceful  inscnptior ,w 
•rectedto  his  memory  by  the  Corporation  of  I  unity.    A  fine 
picture  of  Hamilton  will  be  found  in  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  where  the  writer  was  recently  shown  the  following 
concise  paragraph  from  Talleyrand:  ••The  three  greatest  men  0 
my  time,  in  my  opinion,  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Charles 
tames  Fox  and  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  greatest  of  the  three 
was  Hamilton."    His  old  college,  then  known  as  Kings,  now 
as  Columbia  University,  has  a  commanding  site  overlooking  the 
river  on  the  New  York  shore,  and  beyond  this  rises  the  im- 
posing tomb  and  memorial  of  General  Grant,  dedicated  in  .897. 
A  few  minutes  walk  from  Grant's  Tomb  are  the  famous  thirteen 
trees,  near  the  corner  of  14^  Street  and  Convent  Ave  nue,  planted 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  commemorate  the  union  of  the 
original  states.   The  Hudson,  therefore,  near  this  point,  is  a  fitting 
,?ot  for  the  hero's  tomb  whose  genius  did  so  much  to  keep  the 
l-ond  secure.    In  Trinity  Cemetery  lies  buried  John  A.  DiX, 
whose  brief  tribute  to  the  flag  will  neve,  be  forgotten.  Wash- 
ington Heights  with  its  story  of  the  Revolution  completes  the 
historic  triangle  of  Grant's  Tomb,  the  thirteen  trees  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  the  struggle  of  Washington's  Army  on  Manhattan. 
Other  defenses  in  the  vicinty  of  Fort  Washington  were  Fort 
Tryon,  a  redoubt  to  the  north  on  the  same  heights,  Fort  George 
to  the  south  overlooking  Harlem  River  and  "  a  water-battery  at 
Jeffrey  Hook."    All.  however,  too  poorly  manned  to  hold  out 
against  the  well  equipped  British  force  under  General  Howe. 
Four  miles  north  of  Harlem  River,  or  Spuyten  Duyvil  as  it  is 


Wed  the  old  Phillipse  Manor  House,  Mary  Phrlltpse,  known 
Ltion  as  Washington,  firs,  love,  and  one  of  the  rooms  ,s 
Mill  designated  Washington's  Room. 

,t  i/said  that  Yonkers  derived  its  name  rom  Yonk-herr- 
the  young  heir,  or  young  sir,  of  the  Phillipse  Manor.    Until  after 

Lddtof  the  seventeenth  century  the  Philhpse  family  a 
heir  principal  residence  at  Castle  Phillipse,  Sleepy  Hollow  bu 
having  purchased  "property  to  the  southward    from  Ad  tan 
VandVDonck  and  obtained  from  the  English  King  a  patent 
creating  the  Manor  of  Phillipsburgh,  they  moved  from  their  old 
castle  to  the  new  "Manor  Hall,"  which  at  this  time  was  probably 
the  finest  mansion  on  the  Hudson.   This  property  was  confis- 
cated by  act  of  Legislature  in  I779-  ™  Frederick  PhilliPSe'  th"* 
lord  of  the  manor,  was  thought  to  lean  towards  royalty,  and  sold 
by  the  "Commissioners  of  Forfeiture"  in  1785.    It  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  then  passed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  bought  by  the  village  of  Yonkers  in  1868.  and  be- 
came the  City  Hall  in  1872.    The  older  portion  was  budt  in  1682, 
the  present  front  in  174-   The  woodwork  is  very  interesting, 
also  the  ceilings,  the  large  hall  and  the  wide  fire-place. 

The  Palisades,  whose  southern  point  begins  at  Fort  Lee,  op- 
posite Fort  Washington,  extend  about  seventeen  miles  to  the 
hills  of  Rockland  County.  They  were  known  by  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  as  the  Great  Chip  Rock,  and  present  the  same  bold  front 
to  the  river  that  the  Giant's  Causeway  of  Ireland  does  to  the 


ocean.  Opposite  Yonkers  they  attain  the  height  of  over  four 
hundred  feet,  and  Indian  Head  opposite  Hastings,  is  five  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  height. 

It  is  said  that  this  basaltic  formation  was  thrown  up  ages 
ago  between  a  rift  in  the  earth's  surface,  where  it  cooled  in 
columnar  form,  and  that  the  rocky  mould  which  held  it,  being 
of  soft  material,  finally  disintegrated  and  crumbled  away,  leav- 
ing the  cliff  with  its  peculiar  perpendicular  formation. 

A  recent  writer  has  said:  "The  Palisades  are  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.    Only  three  other  places  equal  them  in 
importance,  but  each  of  the  four  is  different  from  the  others, 
and  the  Palisades  are  unique.    The  Giant's  Causeway  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  cliffs  at  Kawaddy  in  India,  are 
ihought  by  many  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  same  upheaval 
of  nature  as  the  Palisades;  but  the  Hudson  rocks  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  entirety — to  have  come  up  in  a  body,  as  it  were 
—while  the  Giant's  Causeway  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  ruined 
state  in  which  the  Titanic  forces  of  nature  have  left  it.  The 
third  wonder  is  at  Staffa,  in  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  have 
been  thrown  into  such  a  position  as  to  justify  the  name  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  which  they  bear,  and  which  was  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  olden  times  before  Scottish  history  began  to  be 
written.    It  is  singular  how  many  of  the  names  which  dignify, 
or  designate,  favorite  spots  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  have  been 
duplicated  in  the  Palisades.    Among  the  Hudson  rocks  are  sev- 
eral 'Lady's  Chairs,"  'Lover's  Leaps,'   'Devil's  Toothpicks,' 
'Devil's  Pulpits,'  and,  in  many  spots  on  the  waters  edge,  espe- 
cially those  most  openly  expose  to  the  weather,  we  see  exactly 


the  same  conformations  which  excite  admiration  and  wonder  in 
the  Irish  rocks." 

Above  the  northern  point  of  the  Palisades  the  Hudson  be 
gins  to  widen  out  into  what  is  known  ;is  Tappan  Zee,  with  the 
pleasant  villages  Hastings,  1  >obbs  Ferry.  Irvingtou,  Tarry  town 
and  Ossining  on  the  east  bank,  with  Piermont  and  Nyack  on  the 
west.    Just  above  lrvington  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  hidden 
away  among  the  trees,  is  Sunnyside,  built  by  Washington  Irving 
after  his  long  sojourn  in  Europe.    It  is  aptly  described  In  one  ol 
his  stories  as  •'made-  up  of  gable-ends,  and  full  of  angles  and  COI 
ners  as  an  old  cocked  hat.    It  is  said,  in  fact,  to  have  been  modeled 
after  the  hat  of  Peter  the  I  leadstrong,  as  the  Escurial  of  Spain  was 
fashioned  after  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence."  Wol- 
fert's  Roost,  as  it  was  once  styled,  (Roost  signifying  Rest,)  took  its 
name  from  Wolfert  Acker,  a  former  owner.    It  consists  orig- 
inally of  ten  acres  when  purchased  by  Irving  in  is^s,  but  eight 
acres  were  afterward  added.    With  great  humor  Irving  pul 
above  the  porch  entrance  "George  Harvey,  Boum'r,"  Boumeistei 
being  an  old  Dutch  word  for  architect.    A  storm-worn  weather- 
cock, "which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the 
Stadt  House  of  New  Amsterdam  in  the  time  ol  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
erects  his  crest  on  the  gable,  and  a  gilded  horse  in  full  gallop, 
once  the  weathercock  of  the  great  Van  der  Heyden  palace  <<i 
Albany,  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  veering  with  every  breeze,  on 
the  peaked  turret  over  the  portal." 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  cutting  of  Walter  Scott's  favorite 
ivy  at  Melrose  Abbey  was  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
trained  over  the  porch  of  "Sunnyside,''  by  the  hand  of  Mrs. 


Renwick,  daughter  of  Rev.  Andrew  Jeffrey  of  Lochmaben, 
known  in  girlhood  as  the  ' '  Bonnie  Jeannie  "  of  Annandale,  or  the 
■•Blue-eyed  Lassie"  of  Robert  Burns  :-a  graceful  tribute,  from 
the  shrine  of  Waverley  to  the  nest  of  Knickerbocker: 

A  token  of  friendship  immortal 

With  Washington  Irving  returns:— 
Scott's  ivy  entwined  o'er  Ins  portal 

By  the  Blue-eyed  Lassie  of  Burns. 

Scott's  cordial  greeting  at  Abbotford,  and  his  persistence  in 
getting  Murray  to  reconsider  the  publication  of  the  "Sketch 
Book/'  which  he  had  previously  declined,  were  never  forgotten 
by  Irving.  It  was  during  a  critical  period  of  his  literary  career, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  Great  Magician,  in  directing  early  atten- 
tion to  his  genius,  is  still  cherished  by  every  reader  of  the 
"Sketch  Book"  from  Manhattan  to  San  Francisco.  The  hearty 
grasp  of  the  Minstrel  at  the  gateway  of  Abbotsford  was  in  real- 
ity a  warm  handshake  to  a  wider  brotherhood  beyond  the  sea. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving's  burial  place,  is  about  four  miles 
north  of  Irvington— just  above  the  village  of  Tarrytown-and 
like  Sunnyside,  is  hidden  away  from  the  steamer  tourist  by  sum- 
mer foliage.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Irving  refers  to  Sleepy 
Hollow  as  the  favorite  resort  of  his  boyhood,  and  says:  "The 
Hudson  is  in  a  manner  my  first  and  last  love,  and  after  all  my 
wanderings  and  seeming  infidelities,  1  return  to  it  with  a  heart- 
felt preference  over  all  the  rivers  of  the  world."  As  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  every  flower  is  redolent  of  Shakespeare,  and  at 
Melrose  every  stone  speaks  of  Walter  Scott,  so  here  on  every 
breeze  floats  the  spirit  of  Washington  Irving.    Just  before  reach- 


ing  Kingsland  Point  light-house,  a  view,  looking  northeast  up  the 
bay  sometimes  gives  the  outline  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Church. 
Beyond  this  a  tall  granite  shaft,  erected  by  the  Delevan  family 
is  generally  quite  distinctly  seen,  and  this  is  near  the  grave  o 
i.  The  light-house,  built  in  ,88*  marks  the  southern 
point  of  the  Kingsland  estate,  and  just  below  this  the  Pocantico 
or  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek  joins  the  Hudson: 

pocantico's  hushed  waters  glide 
Through  Sleepy  Hollow's  haunted  ground, 

And  whisper  to  the  listening  tide 
The  name  carved  o'er  one  lowly  mound. 

Between  Irvington  and  Tarrytown  are  many  imposing  man- 
sions, notably  " Lyndehurst,"  the  home  of  Miss  Helen  Gould, 
whose  beneficence  in  noble  works  has  endeared  her  name  to 
every  household  of  our  country. 

The  Tappan  Zee  at  Tarrytown  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  it  was  here  on  the  old  Post  Road,  now  called  Broadway,  a 
little  north  of  the  village,  that  Andre  was  captured  and  Arnold  s 
treachery  exposed.    Above  Kingsland's  Point  is  "Rockwood: 
the  palatial  residence  of  William  Rockefeller,  and  north  of  this  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard.    The  Hook  Mountains,  Rock- 
land Lake  and  Point-no-Point  reach  away  to  Haverstraw,  while 
Croton  River  joins  the  Hudson  on  the  east  bank  above  Ossining. 
Rounding  Teller's  Point  we  see  Peekskill  on  the  east  bank  and 
before  us  the  great  chain  of  the  Highlands  with  its  rocky  outpost 
of  Stony  Point.    The  river  which  was  over  four  miles  in  width 
opposite  Haverstraw,  or  ten  or  twelve  times  wider  than  the  River 
Rhine,  no*w  narrows  rapidly  until  at  Stony  Point  it  is  scarcely 


more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  We  are  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
historic  scenes:  Treason  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  Haverstraw, 
where  Arnold  plotted  with  Andre  for  the  sale  of  the  fortress  of 
the  Highlands,  and  close  at  the  steamer's  prow  is  the  rocky 
headland  of  Stony  Point,  associated  with  the  name  of  Anthony 
Wayne.  It  may  be  remembered  when  the  brilliant  Andre  wrote 
a  satire  on  General  Wayne  he  closed  his  epic  strain  by  saying,  he 
trembled  as  he  showed  it,  lest  this  same  Warrior-Dover  Wayne, 
should  ever  catch  the  poet,  which  unfortunate  for  Andre,  but 
fortunately  for  Washington  and  the  American  cause,  came  true. 

The  crossing  of  the  Hudson  known  as  King's  Ferry  was 
naturally  an  important  point  during  the  Revolution.  The  fort 
crowing  a  commanding  headland,  known  as  Stony  Point,  was 
captured  from  the  Americans  by  the  British,  June  i,  1779,  but  it 
was  surprised  and  recaptured  by  Anthony  Wayne,  July  1  sth  of 
the  same  year.  The  present  light-house  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  fort,  and  was  built  in  part  of  stone  taken  from  its  walls. 

Peekskill,  on  the  east  bank,  was  the  headquarters  of  General 
Putnam,  who  rivalled  Mad  Anthony  in  brevity  as  well  as  courage. 
This  was  the  birthplace  of  Paulding,  one  of  Andre's  captors,  and 
he  died  here  in  1818.  East  of  the  village  was  the  summer  home 
of  the  great  pulpit  orator,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Peekskill  is 
also  known  far  and  wide  as  the  birthplace  and  many-storied 
shrine  of  that  sunnv-prismed  genius,  orator  and  wit,  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

The  steamer  is  now  turning  Kidd's  Point,  one  of  the  many 
places  where  it  is  said  the  treasure  of  the  old  sea  rover  was  hid- 
den away  and  his  ship  scuttled.    Passing  under  the  frowning 


rocks  of  Old  DunderK-ig,  we  feel  secure  against  all  the  witches 
of  Dutch  mythology,  as  they  have  all  been  dispelled  by  the  brave 
soldiers  of  the  State  National  Guard,  whose  encampment  crowns 
the  bluff  north  of  Peekskill  Bay.  Anthony's  Nose  is  now  on 
our  right,  so  styled  in  a  humorous  legend  of  Washington  living, 
with  lona  Island  on  our  left,  formerly  a  picnic  ground,  but  now 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  National  Government. 

This  reach  of  the  river  was  formerly  known  as  The  Horse 
Race,  from  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tide  when  at  its  height.  The 
hills  on  the  west  bank  now  recede  from  the  river,  forming  a 
picturesque  amphitheatre,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bear  Mountain. 
An  old  road  directly  in  the  rear  of  lona  Island,  better  known  to 
Anthony  Wayne  than  to  the  modern  tourist,  passes  through 
Doodletown,  over  Dunderberg,  just  west  of  Tompkins  Cove,  to 
Haverstraw.  Here  amid  these  pleasant  foothills  Morse  laid  the 
scene  of  a  historical  romance,  which  he  however  happily  aban- 
doned for  a  wider  invention;  we  can  miss  his  book  but  not 
the  telegraph.  On  the  west  bank,  directly  opposite  the  railroad 
tunnel  is  what  is  now  known  as  Highland  Lake,  called  by  the 
Indians  Sinnipink,  and  by  the  immediate  decendants  of  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  "Hessian  Lake"  or  "  Bloody  Pond,"  from 
the  fact  that  an  American  company  had  a  severe  struggle  lu  re 
with  the  British,  and  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery  their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  lake. 

Passing  many  delightful  residences  on  the  uest  bank  above 
Montgomery  Creek,  chief  among  which  is  the  home  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  and  the  pretty  little  cascade  named  Buttermilk  Falls 
by  Washinton  Irving,  we  approach  the  landing  of  West  Point. 


w 


EST  POINT  was  referred  to  by 

^r  -r+'  Washington  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  Military  Academy, 
fcSflh  and  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  in  his  annual 
message  in  179*  thirty-two  cadets  were  appointed  b3  Act  ol 
Congress,  which  number  was  gradually  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  .8.2.  The  present  number  is  lour  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  one  cadet  chosen  from  each  Congressional  District, 
two  at  large  from  each  state,  and  thirty  at  large,  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  is  a  happy  thought  that  the  mountain  citidel 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  our  early  Independence  should  become 
the  training  school  of  our  later  military  glory,  and  West  Point  is 
fortunate  in  uniting  the  historic  past  with  the  progressive 
spirit  Of  the  present  age-the  nuns  of  old  Fort  Putnam  and 
the  cannon  of  "76  frown  upon  the  rapid  lire  guns  which  crown 
the  hillsides. 

Few  places  possess  such  natural  beauty  of  scenery.  I  he 
views  north  from  Trophy  Point,  the  Hall  Moon  Battery  and  the 
veranda  of  the  West  Point  Hotel  are  among  the  finest  on  the 
Hudson  and  have  called  forth  glowing  tributes.  Excursionists 
from  New  York,  returning  by  the  afternoon  boat,  have  three 
hours  in  which  to  visit  the  points  of  interest.  The  first  building 
on  the  right  as  one  ascends  to  the  Parade  (".round  is  the  Riding 
Academy,  built  in  1855,  and  just  beyond  the  Cavalry  Stables 
Following  the  road  upward  the  visitor  comes  to  the  Mess  Hall 
or  Grant  Hall,  built  in  i8so.  Here  can  be  seen  portraits  of  the 
noted  generals  of  the  Civil  War.  The  large  granite  building, 
crowning  the  crest  ol  the  hill  overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  the 


Cullum  Memorial  Hall,  bu.l,  in  .899.  the  g.ft  of  George  W. 

Cu  Hum    At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  are  located  bronze  cannon, 
Tms  captured  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  while  at  the  corners 

;;;        ;/,;  are  large  mortars,  inverted,  taken  from  the  Oty 

0  Mexico.    Within  the  building  are  many  troph.es  of  the  Rev- 
LLry,  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  including  a  number  of 
"  on  tin  from  the  British  a.  Stony  Point.    Ascending  the 
eps  leading  from  the  road  ,0  the  Parade  Ground  the  vtsttor 
ppo'te  the  Administration  Building,  built  m  ,87,  The 
two  J  guns  at  the  entrance  were  captured  fro™  the  U  S 
Fourth  ArLy  by  the  Mexicans,  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  a* 
they  were  taken  again  by  the  Fourth  Artillery.    North  of  the 
Administration  Budding  is  the  Chapel.    Here  are  placed  the  flags 
surrendered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  three  Hessian  and 
',wo  British  (lags,  once  owned  by  George  Washington  and 
tablets  containing  the  names  of  the  various  officers  ol  the  Revo- 
lution, one  being  significantly  left  blank,  proclaiming  the  eternal 
infamy  of  Arnold.    Next  to  the  Chapel  is  the  Library  contammg 
,5,000  volumes.    The  Academy  Building  occupies  the  site  ol 
the  old  academy  ol  18.38.    Here  are  held  the  various  recitations. 
The  visitor  can 'see  in  this  building  two  celebrated  life-size  pic- 
tures of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  some  original  drawings  of 
General  Sherman.    The  Ordinance  Museum,  in  the  Academy 
Building,  also  contains  interesting  trophies  of  the  Revolutionary, 
Mexican,  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars.    The  fine  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  models,  and  lire-arms  of  all  ages,  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor.    West  of  the  Academy  is  the  Soldiers'  Bar- 
racks, containing  two  hundred  rooms.    Joining  the  Barracks  is 


the  Gymnasium,  fitted  with  complete  apparatus,  swimming 
pool,  rifle  and  revolver  ranges. 

Five  handsome  monuments  grace  West  Point ;  the  Dade  Mon- 
ument, erected  in  1845,  in  honor  of  General  Dade,  who  was  killed 
in  183s  by  the  Seminoles  in  Florida;  the  Thayer  Monument, 
erected  in  1883,  in  memory  of  General  Thayer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy  from  1817  to  1833;  the  Sedgwick  Monument 
put  up  to  General  John  Sedgwick  in  1868  by  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps,  of  which  he  had  command;  a  cannon  used  by  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  furnished  the  bronze  with  which  the  figure  was 
cast;  the  Kosciusco  Monument,  erected  in  1825,  'n  honor  of  a 
hero  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  also  of  a  man  ready  to 
battle  for  free  institutions,  taking  up  the  sublime  words  of  the 
Roman  orator:  "  Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country  ";  (near 
by  is  "Kosciusco's  Garden,"  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  General,  with 
its  picturesque  spring  which  he  is  said  to  have  walled  up  with 
his  own  hands;)  the  Battle  Monument,  a  column  of  Victory  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Fame,  erected  on  trophy  Point  in  1894, 
''dedicated  to  the  memory  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
regular  army  who  fell  during  the  Civil  War.*'  Dedicatory  ser- 
vices were  held  on  the  site  in  1864,  when  an  address  was  given 
by  General  McClellan.  In  1897  exercises  were  again  held,  the 
address  being  given  by  David  J.  Brewer.  "  Flirtation  Walk," 
which  leads  from  "Kosciusco's  Garden"  down  to  the  light-house 
point,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  romantic  strolls.  The 
circuitous  path  down  to  the  river  at  the  point  and  up  to  the  bat- 
tery, widing  among  the  shaded  trees,  and  striking  at  times  the 
open,  affording  gems  of  river  scenery,  should  not  be  overlooked 


by  the  visitor.  In  the  cemetery  on  goverment  grounds  repose 
Robert  Anderson,  Wintield  Scott.  George  A.  Custer,  and  many 
patriotic  soldiers.  At  the  point  where  the  light- house  now 
stands  a  chain  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  to  Constitution 
Island.  This  was  intended  as  a  barrier  for  the  English  fleet,  but 
was  found  entirely  ineffectual.  Fort  Clinton  was  erected  on  the 
heights  above  by  Kosciusco  to  protect  the  chain.  Here  is  seen 
some  of  the  links  and  several  historic  cannon.  A  pleasant 
walk  of  about  half  an  hour  brings  the  tourist  to  Fort  Putnam, 
built  in  1778  by  General  Putnam.  In  [794  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
and  brick,  Its  crumbling  ruins,  covered  with  moss  and  lorest 
growth,  make  an  abiding  impression,  and  the  view  from  the 
demolished  walls  is  one  of  the  grandest  on  this  continent.  On  a 
sharp,  clear  day  the  outline  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  is  visible. 

The  imposing  grandeur  ol  the  mountains,  the  majestic  Storm 
King,  Old  Cro'  Nest,  and  Mount  Taurus,  rising  like  massive  pil- 
lars to  form  the  great  northern  portal  of  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
can  never  be  obliterated  from  the  memory.  The  spirit  of  the 
picture  has  been  condensed  in  two  stanzas  likening  the  moun- 
tain portal  to  an  open  volume  with  the  Hudson  as  a  crystal 
ribbon  between  its  granite  leaves. 

On  cither  side  these  mountain  glens 

Lie  open  like  a  massive  book. 
Whose  words  were  graved  with  iron  pens, 

And  lead  into  the  eternal  roi  k  ! 

Which  evermore  shall  here  retain 

The  annals  time  cannot  erase, 
And  while  these  granite  leaves  remain 

This  crystal  ribbon  marks  the  place. 


EWBURGH. 


Approaching 

  the  city  of  New 

tank  Wa  see  a  building  of  rough  stone,  one-story 

 high,  with  steep  roof-  known  as  Washington  s 

Headquarters.   Fo,  several  years  prio,  to,  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution! this  was  the  home  of  Jonathan  Hasbrouc  J  known  « 
and  wide  for  business  Integrity  and  loyalty  to  .be rty,  * 
house  was  built  by  him,  apparently,  in  decades;  the  oldest  part, 
,fle  north-east  corner,  in  ,7W;  the  south-east  comer  « 
and  the  remaining  half  in  .770.   it  fronted  west  on  the  Kmg  s 
highway,  now  known  as  Liberty  street,  with  a  garden  and  farm- 
ly  burial  plot  to  the  east,  lying  between  the  house  and  the  river. 
„  was  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  origmal  c  haracter  on 
its  purchase  by  the  state  in  .849,  and  it  is  now  the  treasurehouse 
of  many  memories,  and  of  valuable  historic  relic  S. 

In  the  spring  of  .782  Washington  nude  this  bu.ldmg  Ins 
Headquarters,  and  remained  here  until  August  iSth.  1783.  on  the 
morning  of  which  day  he  took  his  departure  from  Newburgh. 
At  this  place  he  passed  through  the  must  trying  period  of  the 
Revolution:  the  year  o(  inactivity  on  the  part  ol  Congress,  0 
distress  throughout  the  country,  and  of  complaint  and  discontent 
in  the  army,  the  latter  at  one  time  bordering  on  revolt. 

Notice  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  to  the 
army  April  l9th,  1783.  It  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  by 
the  troops  at  Newburgh,  and  under  Washington's  order,  was  tin- 
occasion  of  an  appropriate  celebration.  In  the  evening,  s.gnai 
Beacon  lights  proclaimed  the  joyous  news  to  the  surrounding 
•ountry.    Thirteen  cannon  came  pealing  up  from  fori  Putnam, 


which  were  followed  by  ^Z^L 
0f  thunder,  and  the  flashing  rf  ,ightning 

a"  T  °,f  ,hdC  71  r  time  furloughs  were  freely  granted 
,„„,  the  ciouds.  From  this  ^  when  fta 

t0  soldiers  who  wished  0  reWrn 1*  discharged  from 

army  was  finally  disbanded  those  bsent  ^  ^ 

^rin  body  to  West 

P-tshere  in  the  ciosing  *™«^^on  of  Con- 

—  ndfe 
^  ^^Ssbanding  of  the  Army  was  observed 
here  October  ,8th,  ,88,    After  the  noonday  processton  of 
Lo  in  in  line,  three  nri.es  in  length,  with  Governors  a  d 
tentative  people  from  almost  every  State,  1^000  p^e 
■'en  acres"  square,  gathered  in  the  historic  grounds^  S  nator 
B  .yard,  of  1  »elaware,  was  chairman  of  the  day.   Hon.  William  R. 
, arts  w;ls  the  orator,  and  modestly  speaking  in  the  thud  person 
Wallace  Bruce,  writer  of  this  description,  was  the  poet.    No  one 
there  gathered  can  ever  forget  that  afternoon  of  glorious  sunhght 
or  the  noble  pageant.    The  great  mountains,  which  had  been 
the  bulwark  of  liberty  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  our  fathers,  we  e 
all  aglow  with  beauty,  as  if.  like  Horeb's  bush,  they  too  would 
open  their  lips  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.    One  of  the  closing 
sentences  of  Senator  Evarts'  address  is  unsurpassed  in  modern 


or  ancient  eloquence:  "These  rolling  years  have  shown  growth, 
forever  growth,  and  strength,  increasing  strength,  and  wealth  and 
numbers  ever  expanding,  while  intelligence,  freedom,  art,  cul- 
ture and  religion  have  pervaded  and  ennobled  all  this  material 
greatness.    Wide,  however,  as  is  our  land  and  vast  our  popu- 
lation to-day,  these  are  not  the  limits  to  the  name,  the  fame,  the 
power  of  the  life  and  character  of  Washington.    If  it  could  be 
imagined  that  this  nation,  rent  by  disastrous  feuds,  broken  in  its 
unity,  should  ever  present  the  miserable  spectacle  of  the  unde- 
nted garments  of  his  fame  parted  among  his  countrymen,  while 
for  the  seamless  vesture  of  his  virtue  they  cast  lots — if  this  un- 
utterable shame,  if  this  immeasurable  crime,  should  overtake 
this  land  and  this  people,  be  sure  that  no  spot  in  the  wide  world 
is  inhospitable  to  his  glory,  and  no  people  in  it  but  rejoices  in 
the  influence  of  his  power  and  his  virtue. "    In  his  lofty  sentences 
the  old  heroes  seemed  to  pass  again  in  review  before  us,  and  the 
daily  life  of  that  heroic  band,  when  Congress  sat  inactive  and 
careless  of  its  needs  until  the  camp  rose  in  mutiny,  happily 
checked,  however,  by  Washington  in  a  single  sentence.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  began  to  read  his  manuscript  without 
glasses,  but  was  compelled  to  stop,  and,  as  he  adjusted  them  to 
his  eyes,  he  said,  "You  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  only 
grown  gray,  but  blind,  in  your  service." 

Near  at  hand,  and  so  plainly  seen  from  the  river,  is  the  new 
Tower  of  Victory,  fifty-three  feet  high,  costing  $67,000.  It 
contains  a  life-size  statue  of  Washington  in  the  act  of  sheathing 
his  sword,  with  bronze  figures  representing  the  Rifle,  the  Artil- 
lery, the  Line  Officer  and  Dragoon  service  of  our  country,  with  a 


bronze  tablet  on  the  east  wall  bearing  the  inscription:  "This 
monument  was  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  Congress  o( 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  disbandment,  under  proclamation  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  of  October  18th,  1783,  of  the  armies,  by  whose 
patriotic  and  military  virtue,  our  national  independence  and  sov- 
ereignity were  established.'*    Newburgh  has  not  only  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  historical  landmarks  and  her  beautiful  situation, 
but  also  of  her  commercial  prosperity.    Soon  alter  the  Re  volution 
she  was  made  a  village,  when  there  were  only  two  others  in  t In- 
state.   Before  the  days  of  the  Erie  canal,  this  was  the  shortest 
route  to  Lake  Erie,  and  was  made  by  stage,  via  Ithaca.  With 
increasing  facilities  of  railway  communication,  she  has  also  easily 
held  her  own  against  all  commercial  rivals.    The  West  Shore 
Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  across  the  River,  and  several  Hudson 
river  steamers,  make  her  peculiarly  central  for  Hudson  rive,, 
traffic.    The  city  is  also  favored  with  beautiful  driveways,  amid 
charming  country  seats.    Tin-  New  Paltz  road  passe  s  the  site 
where  General  Wayne  hid  his  headquarters.    Another  road 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  "Vale  of  Avoca,"  named  after  the  well- 
known  glen  in  Ireland,  of  which  Tom  Moore  haSSWeetly  Ming. 
As  the  steamer  leaves  the  dock,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  fac- 
tories and  commercial  houses  along  the  water  front,  c  rowned  by 
noble  streets  of  residence,  with  adjoining  plateau,  sweeping 
back  in  a  vast  semi-circle  as  a  beautiful  framework  to  the  bay, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Hendrich  Hudson  established  a  prophetic 
record  by  writing  "a  very  pleasant  place  to  build  a  town.' 


OUGHKEEPSIE. ,!!, 

of  Poughkeepsie,  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Apo- 
keepsing,  signifies  safe  harbor.    Near  the  landing  a 
bold  headland  juts  out  into  the  river,  known  as  Kaal  Rock  (so- 
nifying barren,  or  as  old-time  residents  say  because  sailing 
vessels  used  to  be  "hailed"  here,  in  early  days  by  paUen  trav- 
elers), and  no  doubt  this  sheltering  rock  was  a  sale  harbor  or 
Sng  place  in  the  days  of  birch  canoe,.   It  is  said  that  there 
are  over  forty  different  ways  of  spelling  Poughkeepsie,  and  every 
year  the  Post-Office  record  gives  a  new  one.    The  fust  house 
was  built  in  170,  by  a  Mr.  Van  Klced,    The  State  Leg.sla- 
turehada  session  here  in  i777  or  .77«.  when  New  York  was 
held  by  the  British  and  after  Kingston  had  been  burned  by 
Vaughan.    Ten  years  later  the  State  Convention  also  met  here 
for  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.   It  was  incorporated 
as  a  township  in  .788,  as  a  village  in  .789.  ™&  "s  ■  ^  1,1 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  made  its  advent  in  .»49- 
The  city  has  a  beautiful  location,  and  is  justly  regarded  the  finest 
residence  city  on  the  river.    It  is  no,  only  midway  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  but  also  midway  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Catskills.  commanding  a  view  of  the  mountain  portals  on  the 
south  and  the  mountain  overlook  on  the  north-the  tub, altar  of 
Revolutionary  fame  and  the  dreamland  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Poughkeepsie  has  been  known  for  more  than  hall  a  century 
as  the  City  of  Schools.  The  Parthenon-like  structure  wh.ch 
was  built  on  College  Hill  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  was  prophetic 
of  a  still  grander  and  more  widely  know  institution,  the 


fits,  in  the  world  devoted  to  higher  culture  ,0, ^omen^ 

\7n«ar  College.    This  institution,   founded  oy 
Vassri  —  -  miles  east  of 
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«*  '•»'U"-(WUh  ,       nd  s  rrouded  by  beautiful 
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ds  are  the  Museum,  Observatory,  Alumn*  Gymnas.um. 
Lboratory,  Conservatory,  Infirmary,  Strong  Hall  Edward La 
I       h,1    New  Eneland  Building,  Eliza  Davidson  House, 
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and  charming  location,  but  is  not  seen  from  the  nver.    It  is 
led  by  one  of  the  favorite  drive-ways  of  Poughkeepsi,  n 
is  ,lso  of  easy  access  by  an  electric  car  line,  part  of  an  extensive 
sysu-m  reaching  to  Wappingers  Falls,  and  embracing  several 
pleasant,  beautiful  villages  of  the  vK.nage. 
"  SEas;man  college  is  also  one  of  the  fixed  and  sohd  tnst.t - 
ons  Of  Poughkeepsie.  located  in  the  very  hear,  of  # 
has  accomplished  good  work  in  preparing  young  men  for  bus 
ness,  and  has  made  Poughkeepsie  a  familiar  name  in  every 
Sehold  throughout  the  land,    I.  was  fortunate  for  the  e: y 
that  (lne  energetic  founder  of  this  college  selected  the  central 
point  ol  the  Hudson  as  the  place  best  suited  for  his  enterprise. 
a„d  equally  fortunate  lor  the  young  men  who  graduate  from  his 
institution,  as  the  city  is  charmingly  located  and  set  like  a  picture 
imid  picturesque  scenery.    Every  department  of  the  College  ,s 
thoroughly  organized,  and  the  course  of  training  forms  a  good 
supplement  to  every  young  man's  education.    Eastman  Park 
is  ,  beautiful  feature  of  the  city,  lying  on  a  plateau  just  below 


Garfield  Place.  The  hospitable  home  and  fairy  garden  of  the 
Eastman  Place  are  known  throughout  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Among  many  successful  public  institutions  of  Pougekeepsie 
are  the  Vassar  Hospital,  the  Vassar  Old  Mens  Home,  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  the  State  Hospital  and  the  Vassar  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  best  known  of  its  clubs  are  the  Amrita,  the 
Dutchess  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Yacht  Club.  The  Opera  House 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  country  and  received  a  high  com- 
ment from  Joseph  Jefferson  for  its  perfect  acoustic  quality.  The 
Armory,  the  Adriance  Memorial  Library  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Adriance,  and  the  historic  house  on  Main  street 
purchased  in  1898  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  also 
claim  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Several  factories  are  here 
located,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co., 
whose  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  honors  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  and 
are  sold  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  The  Phcenix 
Horseshoe  Co.,  the  Knitting  Goods  Establishment,  and  various 
Shoe,  Shirt  and  Silk  Thread  Factories  contribute  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  town.  The  drives  about  Poughkeepsie  are 
delightful.  Perhaps  the  best  known  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Hyde  Park  road,  six  miles  in  extent,  with  many  palatial  homes 
and  charming  pictures  of  park  and  river  secnery.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  old  Post  Road  and  reminds  one  by  its  perfect  finish 
of  the  roadways  of  England.  Returning  one  can  take  a  road  to 
the  left  leading  by  and  up  to  College  Hill. 

This  point,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  height, 


commands  a  very  wide  and  exte  nsive  prospect.  The  city  lies  In- 
low  us,  fully  embowered  as  in  a  wooded  park.  To  the  east 
the  vision  extends  to  the  mountain  boundaries  of  Dutchess 
County,  and  to  the  north  we  have  a  view  of  the  Catskills,  mar- 
shalled as  we  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times  in  sunset  beauty 
along  the  horizon.  This  property  lor  a  long  time  owned  by 
Senator  Morgan  and  his  heirs,  has  been  purchased  by  William 
W.  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  given  by  him  to  the  city  as  a 
public  park.  There  is  ample  opportunity  here  to  make  this  a 
thing  of  wonderous  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  for  there  are  few 
views  on  the  Hudson,  and  none  from  any  hill  of  its  height,  that 
surpass  it  in  extent  and  beauty.  The  City  Reservoir  lies  t.«  the 
north,  about  one  hundred  feet  down  the  slope  of  College  Hill. 

The  South  Drive,  also  a  part  of  the  Post  Read,  passe  s  the 
gateway  of  the  beautiful  Rural  Cemetery,  Locust  Grove  and 
many  delightful  homes.  The  drive  to  and  through  the  grounds 
of  Irving  Grinnell  is  especially  pleasant.  The  Village  of  Wap- 
pingers  Falls  may  be  visited  on  the  return  journey,  also  New 
Hackensack,  reaching  Poughkeepsie  by  the  Vassal  College  road, 
or  past  the  entrance  to  the  well-known  Poughkeepsie  Driving 
Park.  Another  interesting  drive  from  Poughkeepsie  is  to  Lakes 
Mohonk  and  Minnewaska,  well-known  resorts  across  the  Hud- 
son, in  the  heart  of  the  Shawangunk  (pronounced  Shongum) 
Mountains,  also  reached  by  trolley  and  stages  via  New  Paltz. 
The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz  has  a  delightful  location 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wallkill,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 
The  graceful  little  steamer  christened  "Queen  City,"  also  sug- 
gests a  pleasant  way  for  a  party  to  spend  the  day  visiting  points 
up  or  down  the  river,  picnicing  here  and  there  along  the  shore. 


